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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training 
Administration 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education 

Skill  Standards  and  Certification 
Issues  Paper;  Public  Meetings 

AGENCIES:  Employment  and  Training 
Administration;  Labor;  and  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
Education. 

ACTION:  Request  for  comments:  Notice  of 
public  meetings. 

SUMMARY:  The  Employment  and 
Training  Administration  (ETA)  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
(OVAE)  of  the  Department  of  Education 
are  announcing  Hve  public  meetings  to 
be  held  to  provide  interested  parties 
opportunities  to  present  their  views  to 
ETA,  OVAE  and  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Work-Based  Learning 
(NACWBL)  on  issues  related  to  the 
development  of  voluntary,  industry- 
based  skill  standards  and  certifications. 
Written  submissions  on  this  topic  are 
also  being  solicited. 

The  President  charged  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  to 
jointly  pursue  this  issue  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  business,  workers, 
educators,  training  providers  and 
governments.  This  mandate  was 
officially  conferred  under  America  2000, 
the  President's  education  strategy.  This 
notice  is  the  first  step  in  answering  the 
President’s  charge  and  there  will  be 
further  opportunities  for  public 
involvement  in  discussions  on  this  issue. 
DATES:  The  dates  of  the  five  public 
meetings  are  as  follows: 

April  14, 1992  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
April  21, 1992  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

April  24, 1992  Chicago,  Illinois. 

April  28, 1992  San  Francisco, 
California. 

April  30, 1992  Washington,  DC. 

Persons  desiring  to  present  oral 
statements  at  a  meeting  must  provide  a 
notice  of  intent  to  appear,  postmarked 
no  later  than  seven  calendar  days 
before  the  date  of  the  hearing. 

Written  statements  from  persons  not 
presenting  oral  statements  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  May  29, 1992 
and  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Office  of  Work-Based  Learning, 
Room  N-4649,  200  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  20210  or  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 


Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 

Division  of  National  Programs, 

MES-4518,  330  C  Street  SW.. 

Washington.  DC  20202-7242. 

ADDRESSES:  The  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public.  The  locations  are  shown 
below. 

April  14, 1992  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
O’Neill  Federal  Building,  Auditorium, 

10  Causeway  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02222. 

April  21, 1992  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Georgia 
International  Convention  and  Trade 
Center,  Biltmore  II,  1902  Sullivan 
Road,  College  Park,  Georgia  30337. 

April  24, 1992  Chicago,  Illinois,  State  of  ' 
Illinois  Building,  room  9-040, 100  West 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60601. 

April  28, 1992  San  Francisco,  California, 
ANA  Hotel,  Cabernet  II,  50  Third 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 
94103. 

April  30. 1992  Washington,  DC,  The 
Pullman  Highland  Hotel,  1914 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 

Washington,  DC  20009. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 
James  Van  Erden,  Administrator.  Office 
of  Work-Based  Learning,  room  N-4649. 
200  Constitution  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20210  (Telephone:  202/ 
535-0540)  or  Debra  J.  Nolan,  Senior 
Program  Advisor,  Business  and 
Education  Standards.  Division  of 
National  Programs,  MES-4518,  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  330  C  Street 
SW.,  Washington.  DC  20202-7242 
(Telephone:  202/732-2417). 
SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 
Background 

The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
information  affecting  employment- 
related  choices  is  heightened  by  the 
changing  economic  environment  in 
which  the  United  States  now  competes. 
For  decades,  America  has  held  the 
competitive  advantage  in  the  world 
marketplace  on  the  basis  of  superior 
mass  production.  In  today’s  economy,  - 
there  is  increased  emphasis  on  quality, 
variety,  customization,  convenience  and 
timeliness,  placing  greater  importance  ‘ 
on  the  skills  of  the  individual  front-line  ' 
worker. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  America’s 
workforce  for  the  year  2000  is  in  the 
workforce  today  and  of  that  number,  by 
some  estimates,  25  million  already  need 
to  update  their  skill  or  knowledge  base 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  economy 
and  technology.  New  entrants  to  the 
labor  market  will  consist  primarily  of 
women  and  minorities,  groups 
traditionally  disadvantaged  in  the 


workplace.  These  factors,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  higher  education 
levels  will  be  required  for  many  of  our 
workers,  only  raise  the  importance  of 
life-long  learning  for  the  American 
worker. 

In  1990,  at  the  National  Education 
Summit  the  President  and  the  nation’s 
governors  adopted  six  national 
education  goals  intended  to  close 
America’s  skills-and-knowledge  gap.  On 
April  18. 1991,  the  President  introduced 
America  2000,  a  strategy  for  achieving 
these  goals.  This  strategy  is  divided  into 
four  tracks  with  each  track  being  tied  to 
one  or  more  of  the  six  national 
education  goals. 

Track  III  of  America  2000,  serves 
National  Education  Goal  Number  Five, 
which  reads,  "Every  adult  American  will 
be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy  and 
exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship."  Adult  Americans  are 
challenged  to  go  back  to  school  and 
make  this  a  nation  of  students.  To 
enable  them  to  meet  this  challenge,  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Education  are 
charged  with  spearheading  a  public- 
private  partnership  to  help  develop 
voluntary,  industry-based  skill 
standards  for  all  industries. 

As  part  of  the  overall  strategy.  Track 
III  asks  business  and  labor,  “to  adopt  a 
strategy  to  establish  job-related  (and 
industry-specific)  skill  standards,  built 
around  core  proficiencies,  and  to 
develop  skill  certificates  to  accompany 
these  standards."  The  President 
reemphasized  his  concern  for  improving 
the  quality  of  job  training  in  the  Job 
Training  2000  initiative  recently 
announced. 

Voluntary,  industry-based  skill 
standards  and  certificates  may  be  used 
to  inform  decision-making  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  For  example. 

•  Industries  may  use  skill  standards 
as  a  vehicle  for  informing  training 
providers  and  prospective  employees  of 
skills  required  for  employment: 

•  Employers  may  use  the  attainment 
of  skill  certification  to  reduce  the  costs 
and  legal  risks  associated  with  the 
assessment  of  job  candidates  and  make 
more  objective  employment  decisions: 

•  Labor  organizations  may  use  skill 
standards  to  increase  their  members’ 
employment  security  and  marketability 
through  access  to  competency-based 
training  and  certification: 

•  Workers  may  choose  to  obtain 
certification  of  their  skills  for  many 
reasons,  including:  to  help  protect 
against  dislocation,  to  pursue  career 
advancement  and  to  enhance  their 
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abUity  to  reenter  the  workforce  by 
having  a  work  portfolio  based  on 
training  to  kidi^ry  standards; 

•  Training  providers  (ooUegea.  high 
schools,  vocational  ednuitioB 
institatioQS.  private  trainfog  bodies  and 
companies,  industry-based  training  and 
employees!  may  use  dull  standards  to 
determine  appropriate  educational  goals 
and  objectives  and  training  services  to 
offer;  and 

•  Government  may  use  skill 
standards  and  competency-based 
outcomes  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
public  expenditures  by  requiring  that 
employment-related  training  meet 
industiy  standards  where  they  exist. 

This  notice  of  public  hearings  and 
request  for  comments  is  the  first  step  in 
shaping  this  important  tool  for  choice.  In 
addition  to  this  public  dialogue,  the 
Track  III  activities  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Education  will  be  informed 
by  research,  the  results  of  technical 
assistance  and  pilot  projects,  and  the 
work  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Work-Based  Learning 
(NACWBL)  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
Commission  on  Adrieving  Necesszury 
Skills  (SCANS).  SCANS,  for  example, 
has  made  some  progress  in  ident^ring 
the  generic  skill  requirements  of  the 
woT^ace  which  lay  die  foundation  for 
the  job-related,  industry-specific  skill 
standards  addressed  by  the  President. 

DeBnition  of  Terms 

GeneraMy,  a  joh-rehted  industry  skill 
standard  is  the  identification  of  the 
knowledge,  skill  Euid  levd  dl  ability 
needed  to  satisfactordy  perform  a  given 
job.  These  standards  may  be  spedBc  to 
a  given  occupation,  cross  occupational 
lines  or  apply  to  groupings  of 
occupations.  This  concept  of  skill 
standards  can  be  tailored  to  any 
industry,  to  reflect  its  particular  needs 
and  economic  environment. 

Pra/Zc/e/tcy  indicates  the  ability  to 
perfbnn  the  activities  within  an 
occupation  to  the  set  standard.  It  may 
incorporate  the  ability  to  apply  the 
relevant  skills  and  knowled^  to  new 
situations  widiin  the  occupadonal  area  ^ 
as  well  as  generic  skills. 

Core  proficiencies  indicate 
capabilities  for  performing  activities 
that  are  common  across  occupational 
areas  and  can  be  built  upon  during  the 
course  oi  a  career. 

Certification  is  the  provision  of  a 
certificate  or  award  to  indinduals, 
indicating  the  attainment  erf  a  akiU, 
certain  skills  or  knowledge,  usually  as  a 
result  of  a  competency-based 
assessment  process. 

Assessment  it  the  process  of 
measuring  perfonnance  against  a  set  of 
standards  fthrou^  examination. 


practical  tests,  performance  obsavatioa 
and/or  the  completion  of  portfolios  of 
work  axul  assignments). 

Existing  Skill  Standards  and 
Certification 

Some  industries  and  professional  and 
technical  associations  already  offer 
employers  and  individuals  b^er 
information  dian  other  industries  and 
associatkms  by  developing  skill 
standards  and  worker  certification 
opportunities. 

•  By  some  estimates,  200  indastry 
associations  have  systems  rrf  standards 
and  certification  in  ptaoe  to  improve  the 
skills  of  their  memb^'  employees,  to 
increase  the  quality  of  choice  for 
employers  and  employees  and  to 
provide  quality  assurance  for  customers. 

•  f¥oiessk>nal  «id  technical 
associations  have  developed  processes 
for  setting  educattoa  and  oocupatioaai 
entry  standards  and,  in  some  cases, 
standards  for  skibs  maiatenance  whldi 
members  mast  meet  to  continue  to 
practice  in  a  particular  occupation. 
Individuals  wairfBig  to  eater  these 
occupatioos  have  <iear  roadmaps  of  foe 
choices  they  must  make  to  be  alrfe  to 
qualify  to  work.  Employers  are  able  to 
choose  among  qualified  individuals 
without  the  need  lor  additional 
expensive  testii^  airangements. 

•  National  programs  such  as  those 
developed  by  the  construction  industry 
and  register^  with  foe  O^nrtaent  of 
Labor’s  Bureau  (rf  Apprentioeship  and 
Training  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration'a  coa^}etency 
requirmnents  for  aircraft  frame 
technicians  have  been  developed  to 
provide  aatioaal  standmds  mid  quality 
asswaiKx  for  mnployers.  At  foe  same 
time,  individuals  who  may  wish  to  seek 
a  career  in  these  areas  can  see  what  is 
required  of  them  msd  make  informed 
choices  about  enroUiog  m  tndniag 
programs. 

The  American  Institute  of  Banking 
(AIB),  the  National  Institute  for 
Automotive  Service  Excellence  (ASE) 
and  the  Printing  industries  of  Aamrica 
(PIA)  are  ejcaraples  of  industry 
associations  that  have  established 
standards  and  certification  processes. 
The  AIB,  for  example,  has  initiated  a 
vrdnntary  certification  program  for  mid- 
level  occupations  sudi  as  trust  officer, 
compliance  officer  and  security  officer 
to  respond  to  deregulation,  interstate 
banking  and  the  d^elopment  of  new 
products  and  services.  ASE  was 
founded  to  promote  the  highest 
standards  of  automotive  service  and.  as 
part  of  its  strategy  for  achieving  that 
goal,  adonnistms  conqmtency-besed 
assessaeirfs  in  moeteen  specialty  areas. 
PIA  initiated  a  cectfocatioB  program. 


PriatED,  to  respond  to  a  nationwide 
shmtoge  of  skilled  workers. 

te  a  niiiniiirr  of  industries,  joint  labor- 
manageafteatt  bodies  have  guided  foe 
devetepmeRt  of  skill  standards.  For 
examy^  the  Se^arers  hrteniational 
Union  and  private  ship  owners  joiotiy 
founded  foe  Seafarer's  School  of 
Seaatanfoip  in  Piaey  Point,  Maryland. 
Detailed  curricula  have  bemi  designed 
for  specific  occupations,  with  prossotion 
from  one  level  to  foe  next  being 
determined  by  performance  of  practical 
job  factors,  behavior  and  traditional 
written  examinations,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Maryland,  tim  school 
also  offers  associate  arts  degrees  in 
Marine  Engineering  and  Nautical 
Science. 

The  Vocational-Teduiical  Education 
CoRsottium  of  States  fV-TEC^  is 
notediie  as  foe  largest  system  in  the 
United  States  for  converting  job  analysts 
information  into  curriculum  objectives 
and  vehicles  for  assessing  student 
achievement. 

Other  organizations  that  have  ongoing 
efforts  to  define  and  measure 
employ^rfhty  and  workplace 
competencies  indude  the  National 
Occupational  Competency  Testing 
Institute  (NOCTI].  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  (ETS),  American  College 
Testing  Service  (ACT),  the  American 
Society  for  Training  and  Development 
( ASTD),  and  foe  Secretary  of  Labor' s 
Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary 
Skills  ISCANSj. 

Standards  certification  processes 
have  long  been  used  by  professrkmd  and 
technical  associations  to  protect  the 
consumer  by  assuring  the  competence  of 
members.  Doctors,  engineers,  lawyers, 
accountaiits  and  nurses  are  exan^les  of 
pttrfes^nal  and  technical  occupations 
for  which  standards  have  been 
developed  to  determine  occupational 
competence.  The  standards  used  ki 
these  occupations  set  foe  rerjuirements 
for  certification  of  competence  through 
licensing  and  prorrtote  consumer 
information  a;^  choice. 

The  Departnieat  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Traiiui^  approves 
standards  for  formal  industry-based 
apprentioedup  proems  where 
a}q)rentices  participate  in  trakung 
programs  whkfo  combine  dass-room 
and  job-site  kistructioa.  WhHe  the 
standards  setting  praccM  is  often  time- 
based  rather  than  cootpetmury-based. 
the  appredioeship  mo^i  aaay  oiler 
useful  experience  m  the  developtnreit 
and  «se  ai  skills  wtfoki  a  national 
standards  and  certifies tioa  fraaaewerk. 

Similarly,  foe  Federal  Aviation 
Afoniooliadiaa  has  established 
minimum  ctwipetcncy  leqierements  for 
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technicians  working  on  aircraft  frames. 
Post-secondary  programs  that  address 
the  competencies  can  be  certified  by  the 
FAA.  Schools  must  offer  a  specihc 
curriculum  and  attest  to  the  competency 
of  students  at  the  completion  of  the 
program. 

The  military  provides  yet  another 
example.  In  addition  to  their  military 
mission,  the  armed  forces  (Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force)  are  the 
largest  training  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  The  Army  offers 
employment  and  training  in  32 
occupational  career  tields,  the  Navy  24. 
the  Marine  Corps  36  and  the  Air  Force 
47.  In  each  of  the  career  flelds, 
classroom,  technical  and  work-based 
learning  opportunities  are  available. 
Advancement  is  dependent  upon 
occupational  skill  improvement;  higher 
skills  are  clearly  correlated  with  higher 
rank. 

Key  Issues 

In  order  to  proceed  with  the  Track  III 
directive  on  voluntary,  industry-based 
skill  standards  and  certification,  four 
major  issues  must  be  raised  for  public 
comment  and  discussion  that  directly 
affect  the  development  of  an  appropriate 
approach.  These  issues  are: 

1.  What  should  be  the  guiding 
principles  for  the  development  of 
voluntary,  industry-based  skill 
standards  in  the  context  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  realities  of  the 
United  States? 

2.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  voluntary, 
industry-based  skill  standards  and 
certification  on  the  decision-making 
processes  of  industry,  organized  labor, 
joint  labor-management  committees, 
individual  firms  and  workers, 
educational  institutions  providing 
occupational,  vocational  and  technical 
training  and  federal,  state  and  local 
governments? 

3. What  are  the  appropriate  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  industry,  labor 
organizations,  joint  labor-management 
committees,  educators,  community- 
based  organizations  and  governments  in 
the  development,  implementation, 
promotion,  dissemination  and 
maintenance  of  voluntary,  industry- 
based  skill  standards  and  certiHcation? 

4.  What  processes  should  be  followed 
in  the  development,  implementation, 
promotion,  dissemination  and 
maintenance  of  voluntary,  industry- 
based  skill  standards? 

Each  of  these  issues  is  presented 
below  with  a  series  of  questions 
intended  to  begin  a  discussion  of  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  implement 
voluntary,  industry-based  skill 
standards.  The  list  is  not  considered  to 
be  exhaustive,  nor  is  it  prioritized. 


Issue 

The  first  major  issue  is  the 
identification  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  the  development  of 
voluntary,  industry-based  skill 
standards  in  the  context  of  the  social 
economic  and  political  realities  of  the 
United  States. 

Several  meetings,  briefings  and 
roundtables  were  held  during  the 
summer  of  1991  to  discuss  the  issues 
related  to  skill  standards  and 
certification.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings,  further  research,  discussions 
between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Education,  meetings  with  industry 
associations  and  labor  organizations 
and  a  wealth  of  commission  reports  and 
academic  studies,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
guiding  principles  of  voluntary,  industry- 
based  skill  standards  be: 

•  Bench  marked  to  world-class  levels 
of  industry  performance; 

•  Tied  to  measurable,  performance- 
based  outcomes  that  can  be  readily 
assessed; 

•  Based  on  broadly  defined 
occupational  categories  within 
industries  in  order  to  promote  a  highly 
skilled  and  flexible  work  force; 

•  Comparable  across  industries, 
similar  occupations,  and  states: 

•  Applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of 
education  and  training  service 
providers,  both  work-  and  school-based; 

•  Developed  independently  of  any 
single  training  provider  or  type  of 
training  provider: 

•  Based  on  a  relatively  simple 
structure  to  make  the  system  readily 
imderstandable  for  those  who  use  it; 

•  Useful  for  qualifying  new  hires  and 
for  continuously  upgrading  the  skills  of 
employees; 

•  Free  h'om  and  reduce  gender,  age, 
racial  and  any  other  form  of  bias  of 
discriminatory  practices;  and 

•  Responsive  to  readily  changing 
work  organizations,  technologies  and 
market  structure. 

While  this  list  is  clearly  not 
exhaustive,  it  is  intended  to  identify  the 
guiding  principles  and  requirements  of 
skill  standards. 

•  Are  these  principles  appropriate 
and  sufficient  to  guide  industry, 
education,  labor  organizations,  and  state 
and  federal  governments  in  the 
voluntary  development  of  skill 
standards  and  certiHcation? 

•  If  not,  what  should  be  added, 
omitted  or  varied? 

Issue  #2 

The  second  major  issue  posed  is  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  voluntary, 
industry-based  skill  standards  and 
certification  on  the  decision-making 


processes  of  industry,  organized  labor, 
educational  and  other  institutions 
providing  occupational,  vocational  or 
technical  training,  individual  firms  and 
workers  and  federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  For  example,  would  skill 
standards  and  certification, 

•  Enable  individuals,  employers  and 
governments  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  training  investment  decisions  by 
giving  them  a  means  of  assessing  the 
quality  of  training  programs? 

•  Provide  workers  with  an  identified 
career  path? 

•  Provide  employers  with  objective 
hiring  criteria? 

•  Help  workers  to  identify  what  skills 
are  needed  to  perform  a  job  and  to 
evaluate  their  own  grasp  of  those  skills? 

•  Assist  labor  organizations  in 
representing  the  interests  of  their 
members  with  regards  to  career  paths, 
compensation  and  ongoing  skills 
training? 

•  Provide  a  basis  for  specifying 
curricular  objectives  in  educational 
institutions? 

•  Ease  the  transition  from  school-  to 
work-based  learning,  or  from  high 
school  to  post-secondary  school? 

•  Offer  a  means  of  recognizing  skills 
obtained  outside  of  the  formal  education 
system? 

And,  if  so,  how? 

Issue  #3 

The  third  major  issue  pertains  to  the 
particular  designation  of  responsibilities 
in  the  development,  implementation, 
promotion,  dissemination  and 
maintenance  of  skill  standards  and 
certification  among  the  various 
stakeholders:  industry,  labor 
organizations,  joint  labor-management 
committees,  educators,  community- 
based  organizations  and  federal,  state 
and  local  governments. 

•  While  each  stakeholder  is 
dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  others,  who  should  take  the  lead  and 
what  are  the  specific  roles  of  each 
stakeholder? 

•  What  is  an  ‘industry’  and  what  are 
the  appropriate  criteria  for  deciding  who 
represents  ‘industry’? 

•  Understanding  that  the 
responsibility  for  most  education  and 
training  lies  at  the  state  and  local  level 
and  in  individual  plants,  establishments 
or  larger  firms,  how  should  the  need  for 
local  delivery  be  reconciled  with  the 
reality  of  national  and  international 
lebor  markets? 

•  What  are  the  appropriate  roles  of 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  development,  implementation, 
promotion,  dissemination  and 
maintenance  of  skill  standards  and 
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certifications?  What  is  the  appropriate 
division  of  responsibilities  among  these 
levels  of  government? 

Issue  #4 

The  fourth  major  issue  is  the  process 
for  the  development,  implementation, 
dissemination  and  maintenance  of 
voluntary  industry-based  skill 
standards. 

•  Is  a  national  framework  needed?  If 
so,  what  should  it  look  like?  If  not,  how 
can  consistency  among  industries, 
between  industry  and  educators  and 
within  occupational  groups  which 
transcend  industries  bo  assured? 

•  Which  structure  will  best  guarantee 
the  existing  workforce  access  to  the 
means  for  achieving  the  standards? 

•  Which  structure  will  best  insure 
that  standards  will  quickly  adapt  to 
advances  in  technology,  changes  in  the 
organization  of  work  and  other  factors 
which  will  continue  to  evolve  over  time? 

•  Which  structure  will  best  facilitate 
the  extensive  and  continuous  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  about 
skill  standards  which  will  be  necessary? 

Notice  of  Public  Hearings  and  Request 
for  Comment 

To  explore  fully  the  above  issues  and 
any  other  issues  which  interested 
parties  may  wish  to  raise,  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  are 
requesting  public  comment  on  issues 
related  to  the  development  of  voluntary 
industry-based  skill  standards  and 
certifications. 

Written  statements  from  persons  not 
presenting  oral  statements  or  persons 
wishing  to  comment  on  issues  raised  in 
the  following  paper  should  submit  such 
comment  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Work-Based  Learning,  room  N- 
4649,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  200 
Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC  20210  or  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  Office  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education,  Division  of  National 
Programs,  MES-4518,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  330  C  Street  SW., 
Washington.  DC  20202-7242. 

Oral  comments  may  be  presented  at  a 
series  of  five  public  meetings  that  will 
be  convened  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Education  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Work-Based  Learning. 


Locations  and  Dates 

The  meeting  locations  and  dates  are 
as  follows: 

April  14, 1992  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
O'Neill  Federal  Building,  Auditorium, 

10  Causeway  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02222. 

April  21, 1992  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Georgia 
International  Convention  and  Trade 
Center,  Biltmore  II,  1902  Sullivan 
Road,  College  Park,  Georgia  30337. 
April  24, 1992  Chicago,  Illinois,  State  of 
Illinois  Building,  room  9-040, 100 
West,  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 

Illinois  60601. 

April  28, 1992  San  Francisco,  California, 
ANA  Hotel,  Cabernet  II,  50  Third 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
94103. 

April  30, 1992  Washington,  DC,  The 
Pullman  Highland  Hotel,  1914 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 

Washington,  DC  20009. 

The  meetings  will  commence  at  9  a.m. 
and  adjourn  at  4  p.m.  There  will  be  a 
lunch  break  from  12  p.m.  to  1  p.m.  The 
meetings  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Participation  of  Interested  Parties 

An  opportunity  to  present  oral 
statements  concerning  the  issues  raised 
above  will  be  provided  at  these  public 
meetings.  Notices  of  intent  to  present 
oral  statements  must  be  postmarked 
seven  calendar  days  before  the  date  of 
the  hearing  and  must  be  mailed  to  the 
appropriate  Department  of  Labor 
regional  office.  Notice  of  intent  to 
present  oral  statements  in  Boston  should 
be  sent  to:  Holly  O’Brien,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and 
Training  Administration,  One  Congress 
Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02203. 

Notices  of  intent  to  present  oral 
statements  in  Atlanta  should  be  sent  to: 
Mary  Smarr,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  1375  Peachtree  Street. 
NE.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  30367. 

Notices  of  intent  to  present  oral 
statements  in  Chicago  should  be  sent  to: 
Louis  Gibert,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  230  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60604. 

Notices  of  intent  to  present  oral 
statements  in  San  Francisco  should  be 
sent  to:  Jeff  Salzman,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  71  Stevenson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California,  94105. 


Notices  of  intent  to  present  oral 
statements  in  Washington,  DC,  should 
be  sent  to:  Mae  Brown,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training 
Administration/OWBL,  room  N-4649, 

200  Constitution  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC  20210. 

The  notice  of  intent  must  contain  the 
following  information: 

(1)  The  name,  title,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  each  person  to 
appear; 

(2)  Affiliation; 

(3)  The  issues  and/or  concerns  that 
will  be  addressed. 

Individuals  who  do  not  register  in 
advance  will  be  permitted  to  register 
and  speak  at  the  meeting,  in  order  of 
registration,  subject  to  scheduling 
constraints.  Speakers  should  plan  to 
limit  their  comments  to  five  minutes; 
longer  presentations  will  be  allowed  if 
time  permits.  While  it  is  anticipated  that 
all  persons  desiring  to  speak  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  time  constraints 
may  not  allow  this  to  occur.  However, 
all  written  statements  will  be  accepted 
and  incorporated  into  the  public  record. 
The  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Education,  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Work-Based  Learning  will  make  the 
final  determination  on  selection  and 
scheduling  of  speakers. 

The  public  hearings  will  be 
audiotaped  and  transcribed. 

Meeting  Procedures  and  Objectives 

A  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Work-Based 
Learning  will  preside  at  each  of  the  five 
meetings.  The  Commissioner  will: 

1.  Regulate  the  course  of  the  meeting 
including  the  order  of  appearance  of 
persons  presenting  oral  statements; 

2.  Dispose  of  procedural  matters; 

3.  ConHne  the  presentations  to 
matters  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  the 
implementation  of  voluntary,  industry- 
based  skill  standards  and  certiHcation. 

Signed  in  Washington,  DC.  on  this  9th  day 
of  March. 

Roberts  T.  Jones, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  E-nployment  and 
Training. 

Betsy  Brand, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education. 

(FR  Doc.  92-5932  Filed  3-17-92;  8:45  am] 
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